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Housekeepers'  Chat  Thursday,  May  24, or  later 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Subject:  "Fine  Points  in  Making  Jelly."  Also  menu  and  recipes.    Approved  by 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agr iculture . 

Bulletins  available:     Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Home. 
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Something  tells  me  that  now  is  the  time  to  talk  about  jelly.    For  every 
housewife  in  the  land  is  interested  in  having  a  shelf  of  clear,   sparkling,  quiver- 
ing jelly,  to  serve  with  hot  biscuits  and  butter,  with  waffles,  with  pancakes, 
with  meats,  with  omelets,  on  jelly  roll,  and  as  a  garnish  for  desserts. 

Besides,   Christmas  will  be  here,  as  usual,  before  we  know  it— only  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  shopping  days  until  Christmas.     I  don't  want  to  rush  the 
season,  but  I  do  think  that  a  few  glasses  of  currant,  or  raspberry,  or  black- 
berry jelly  would  be  the  ideal  gift  for  Aunt  Ermintrude,  and  Cousin  Susette. 
Aunt  Errnintrude  is  a  great  hand  to  give  informal  suppers,  for  the  members  of 
her  club,  and  I  happen  to  know  she  likes  to  serve  jelly. 

In  September,  when  Bobbie  and  Betty  pack  their  toodle  horns  and  go  back 
to  college,  they'll  want  to  take  half  a  dozen  glasses  of  blackberry  jelly  along. 

Now  let's  gather  'round,  and  talk  jelly.     I'll  begin  the  discussion  by- 
asking  you  a  question:  What  do  you  consider  the  two  chief  points,  by  which  the 
home  jelly-maker  can  judge  her  success?     Some  one  says  color.     Another  says 
sparkling  clearness .     Yes,  color  and  sparkling  clearness  are  important.  But 
what  about  flavor,  and  texture?    Aren't  they  the  two  chief  points  in  jelly 
making?    The  delicious  fresh  fruit  flavor,  by    which  you  can  tell  raspberry 
from  currant  jelly  with  your  eyes  shut,  and        the  tender,   quivering  texture 
that  the  very  word  "jelly"  calls  to  mind. 

I  shall  give  you,   this  morning,  a  few  brief  rules  for  making  jelly  from 
raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  and  other  summer  fruits. 

If  possible,  use  a  half  and  half  mixture,  of  under-ripe  and  ripe ,  fruit. 
The^  under-ripe    gives  the  best  texture,  and  the  ripe,  the  best  flavor.     Such  a 
combination  is-  ideal.     If  you  must  use  fruit  which  is  over-ripe,  adding  one 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice,  to  each  cup  of  fruit  juice,  just  before  it  is 
combined  with  the  sugar,  will  improve  the  flavor,   texture,  and  clearness,  partic- 
ularly of  blackberry  jelly,     One  tablespoon  of  lemon  juice,  to  each  cup  of  fruit 
juice —  that's  correct. 
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Wash  the  fruit  thoroughly,  but  do  not  let  it  soak,  and  be  careful  not 
to  break  the  tender  skin.    Make  jelly  from  6  to  8  pounds  of  prepared  fruit  at 
a  time.    This  quantity  is  easy  to,  handle,  and  can  be  cooked  quickly.    Larger  quan- 
tities of  fruit  must  be  cooked  so  long  that  the  fresh  fruit  flavor,  and  brilliant 
color,  may  be  lost.     Crush  some  of  the  fruit,  to  start  the  flow  of  juice,  and 
boil  it  rapidly,  stirring  all  the!time,  for  3  to  10  minutes,  depending  on  the 
condition  of  the  fruit.     Juice  for  jelly  making  can  be  extracted  from  all  berries, 
and  from  many  fruits,  without  adding  water,  and  when  clone  by  this  method  has 
rich  flavor.    Blackberries  are  an  exception  to  this  rule.    Blackberries  seem  to 
yield  better  and  more  delicately  flavored  jelly  if  one-fourth  to  one-half  cup  of 
water  is  added  to  each  pound  of  berries. 

When  the  fruit  is  cooked,  pour  it  into  a  bag,  made  of  two  or  three  layers 
of  cheesecloth,  and  let  the  juice  drain  off.     When  the  juice  stops  flowing, press 
the  bag  lightly,  two.  or  three  times,  but  don't  squeeze  it.    Hard  pressure  will 
bring  some  of  the  pulp  through,  and  make  the  jelly  cloudy. 

If  fruit  is  scarce,  boil  the  drained  pulp  again,  with  half  its  measure 
of  water,  from  8  to  10  minutes,  and  drain  off  the  juice,  as  before.    This  second 
extraction  is  likely  to  be  fairly  rich  in  pectin,  and  rather  poor  in  flavor,  but- 
combined  with  the  first,  it  makes  a  satisfactory  jelly, 

?or  each  cup  of  fruit  juice,  use  three-fourths  to  one  cup  of  sugar. 
Three-fourths  to  one  cup  of  sugar,  for  each  cup  of  fruit  juice.     Too  much  sugar 
may  prevent  the  jelly  from  "jelling" ,  or  make  it  sirupy,  while  too  little  sugar 
may  result  in  tough  jelly,  of  poor  flavor.     With  most  berries,  however,  unless 
they  are  over-ripe,  the  happy  medium  is  easy  to  strike. 

Here's  a  question  often  asked:   "What  kind  of  a  pan  should  one  use,  for 
making  jelly?" 

The  answer:  For  boiling  down  juice  and  sugar,  use  a  large,  flat-bottomed 
pan,  to  facilitate  rapid  evaporation.  Stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Then 
boil  rapidly,  until  the  mixture  "sheets"  from  the  spoon.    Remove  the  jelly 
from  the  fire,  at  once.    Pour  it  into  low  glasses,  which  have  been  washed  and 
boiled  for  20  minutes. 

Fill  the  glasses  carefully,  and  do  not  allow  any  jelly  to  drip  on  the 
inside  edge  near  the  rim.     Cover  the  glasses  with  a  sheet' of  paper,  or  a  clean 
cloth,-  to  protect  from  dust.     Let  the  jelly  stand  until  it  is  firm.  If  the  jelly 
does  not  set  firmly  the  first  day,  do  not  be  discouraged.     Cover  it  well,  and 
put  it  in  the  sun  for  from  three  to  five  days.    Jelly  that  "sets"slowly  is  some- 
times the  best  in  texture. 

After  the  jelly  has  set,  but  not  until  then,   cover  each  glass  with 
paraffin,  hot  but  not  smoking.    Rotate  the  glass,  while  the  paraffin  hardens, 
so  that  the  paraffin  will  form  a  high  rim.  Adjust  the  tin  tops  of  the  glasses, 
label  with  kind  and  da.te,  and  store  in  a,  cool,  dry  place. 
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There,  I  can't  think  of  a  single  item,  in  connection  with  jelly  making, 
that  I  have  neglected  to  mention.    However,  if  you  have  any  questions  on  the 
subject,  please  write  to  me. 

There  was  something  else  I  wanted  to  tell  you — before  I  broadcast  the 
menu.  Oh  yes — my  jazzy  Next-Door  Neighbor  has  just  returned  from  New  York  City, 
She  went  out  to  Coney  Island — where  all  good  tourists  go — and  came  home  all 
jarred  up.     "It  was  the  scenic  railway,"  she  told  me.     "If  people  had  to  ride 
the  scenic  railway,  to  get  to  work,  I  suppose  they  would  pay  a  cuarter  to 
get  a  thrill  out  of  a  subway,  Aunt  Sammy.11 

"That's  human  nature,"  I  said,  "and  nothing  can  be  done  about  it,  at 
least  in  this  generation.    Didn-' t    you  learn  anything  new,  while  you  were  in 
the  city?" 

"I  suppose",  said  my  Neighbor,  "you  want  some  'helpful  hints'  for  your 
listeners.     Well,  I  ate  breakfast  at  a  swanky  place  on  Fifth  Avenue,  where  they 
served  Eggs  in  Bacon  Rings.    Ever  hear  of  that?    You  take  long  slices  of  bacon, 
curl  them  around  the  inside  of  greased  muffin  cups,  or  small  ramekins.  Break 
an  egg  inside  each  bacon  ring,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  bake  until  the 
eggs  are  well  set , but  not  hard.    Be  careful  when  you  take  them  out  of  the  dish, 
so  the  eggs  will  remain  fastened  to  the  bacon.    Arrange  on  a  platter,  and  garnish 
with  parsley.    Doesn't  that  sound  classy,     I'm  going  to  give  a  breakfast  party 
next  week,   so  I  can  serve  Eggs  in  Bacon  Rings." 


Now,  if  it's  agreeable  with  you,  I'll  broadcast  the  menu:  Baked  Eggs 
and  Sice  in  Tomato  Sauce;  Buttered  Asparagus,  Peas,  or  String  Beans;  Lettuce 
Salad,  with  Balls  of  Cream  Cheese  and  Nuts;  and  for  dessert,  Rhubarb  Betty. 
Eleven  ingredients,  for  Baked  Eggs  and  Rice  in  Tomato  Sauce. 


5  eggs  1  bay  leaf 

l/2  cup  uncooked  rice  1/2  onion 

1  pint  tomato  juice  4  cloves 

3/4  teaspoon  salt  2  tablespoons  butter 

1/2  teaspoon  sugar  2  tablespoons  flour,  and 

2  tablesDoons  grated,  cheese 


Once  more,  the  eleven  ingredients,   for  Baked  Eggs  and  Rice  in  Tomato 
Sauce:  (Repeat) 

Cook  the  rice  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  salted  water,  for  15  minutes, 
or  until  tender.     Drain,  and  let  steam  and  swell  over  hot  water.    Prepare  a 
sauce  by  cooking  the  seasonings  in  the  tomato  juice  for  10  minutes.  Then 
strain,  and  thicken  the  juice  with  the  blended  flour  and  butter.     Make  a  layer  01 
the  rice  in  a  shallow  buttered  baking  dish,  drop  the  raw  eggs  carefully  into 
the  rice,  pour  on  the  sauce,  and  if  desired,  sprinkle  grated  cheese  or  butter- 
ed bread  crumbs  on  top.     Bake  in  a  slow  oven,  until  the  eggs  are  set.  Serve 
in  the  baking  dish. 
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Next,  the  Rhubarb  Betty.    By  the  way,  it's  only  recently  that  I  have 
become  reconciled  to  calling  it  "rhubarb."     when  I  was  a  child,  we  called  it 
"pie-plant . " 

The  recipe  for  Rhubarb  Betty  is  in  the  Radio  Cookbook,  on  page  57.  I'll 
broadcast  it,  however,  because  there  are  still  a  few  housewives  who  have  not 
ordered  their  radio  cookbooks. 

Four  ingredients,  for  Rhubarb  Betty: 

1  quart  sweetened  rhubarb  sauce,  or  1  l/2  quarts  raw  sliced  rhubarb  and 
sugar  to  sweeten 

1  quart  fine,   dry  bread  crumbs 
4  tablespoons  melted  butter,  and 
Cinnamon  or  nutmeg 

I'll  repeat  the  four  ingredients,  for  Rhubarb  Betty:  (Repeat) 

iiax  the  butter  with  the  crumbs.    Place  the  rhubarb  and  the  crumbs  in 
alternate  layers,   in  a  greased  baking  dish,  and  sift  the  cinnamon  or  nutmeg 
over  the  top.    Bake  the  pudding  in  a  moderate  oven.     If  rhubarb  sauce  is  used, 
this  will  require  about  15  minutes.     If  raw  rhubarb  is  used,  cover  the  baking- 
dish  at  first,  and  bake  for  25  minutes,   or  until  the  rhubarb  is  tender.  Serve 
the  pudding  hot,  with  or  without  hard  sauce. 

To  repeat  the  menu:  Baked  Eggs  and  Rice  in  Tomato  Sauce;  Buttered  Aspar- 
agus, Peas,  or  String  Beans;  Lettuce  Salad,  with  Balls  of  Cream  Cheese  and  Nuts; 
and  Rhubarb  Betty. 

I  have  received  a  great  many  questions  this  month  about  canning.  Instead 
of  hroadcasting  the  answers    I  am  sending  the  canning  bulletin  in  response  to 
questions.    The  canning  bulletin  is  free.     Send  for  it  when  you  ask  for  your 
radio  cookbook. 

WrnrinnTlt 
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